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Introduction 

The assassination ^President John F. Kennedy on November 22, 1963 was one of those defining moments 
in American history which deeply affected the people of this country and the world. A young, intelligent, dynamic, 
and charismatic leader, he was loved and admired by many the world over. His murder was a shock, and left among 
many a feeling of personal loss. The murder of the John F. Kennedy, however, was not just a murder, not just the 
death of a widely-loved person. More importantly, it also had profound implications for the institutions on which 
our society depends and through which we live. The assassination itself, whether brought about by an organized 
conspiracy or a lone-nut gunman, was, in effect, a coup d'etat. As Harold Weisberg has noted, “It was a political 
crime and, whether by design or not, was followed by political changes within this country and without” 

(Weisberg, 1965:ix) 1 Perhaps most notable among these changes was the cancellation and eventual reversal of 
Kennedy's cautious moves toward disengagement from Vietnam. (See, e.g., Newman, 1992) 

As President of the United States, John F. Kennedy occupied an office vested with enormous power, both 
real and symbolic. (Guth and Wrone, 1980:xi) His murder did violence not just to an individual but to a 
fundamental tenet of democracy. As the Bellah et al. (1991 :3) note in The Good Society, “Democracy requires a 



‘The work of Harold Weisberg constitutes the major source of data used in this paper. This is not merely 
because Weisberg has written more extensively and authoritatively than anyone else on the assassination of 
President Kennedy. It is also because Weisberg has compiled an archive of once secret documents on the case that 
exceeds a quarter of a million pages. These documents were the fruit of his years of expensive and exhaustive suits 
under the Freedom of Information Act. His books are based on these documents, and he provides access to all. He 
has nearly single-handedly built a historical record on this case. Unless otherwise indicated, the documents referred 
to herein are from Weisberg. 
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degree of trust that we often take for granted,” trust that political debate and change can be accomplished 
peacefully, without threats or violence. 

Beyond the destabilizing institutional consequences of the assassination itself, an even more threatening 
chain of events unfolded as America, both officially and unofficially, tried to get to the bottom of what happened 
and to discover who was ultimately responsible. With the death of the prime suspect, Lee Harvey Oswald, less than 
48 hours after his arrest, there obviously could not be a trial and a public airing and testing of the evidence in the 
case. In lieu of this, a government commission, which came to be known as the Warren Commission, was 
established to look into all the facts surrounding the assassination. (See Appendix, Exhibit A) The Warren 
Commission, along with th^Secret Service and especially the F.B.I., investigated this case for nearly a year. 2 
Although significant discrepancies exist among their separate reports, 3 all concluded that Lee Harvey Oswald was 
the sole assassin. He, alone and unaided, killed President Kennedy and severely wounded Governor Connally who 
rode in the same limousine with the President 

That conclusion, we contend, as have responsible critics 4 throughout the history of the Kennedy 
assassination controversy, was based not on evidence but on a presumption of Oswald's guilt As early as 1965, 
Harold Weisberg, in his pioneering critical analysis of the Warren Report entitled Whitewash: The Report on the 
Warren Report , demonstrated that the Commission's own evidence stood in blatant contradiction to the conclusions 
it drew. An even more devastating picture of deceit and cover-up began to emerge as suppressed documents were 
disclosed through Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) requests and litigation. 5 Indeed, it became clear that there 



2 Even after the Warren Report was published and released to the public on Sept. 27, 1964, the F.B.I. 
continued to investigate, which seems strange considering the fact that the Report was supposed to have definitively 
closed the case. (See especially, Weisberg, 1966) 

3 Neither the F.B.I.’s nor the Secret Service's account of the shooting includes the “single-bullet theory.” 
But, as we will see, it is absolutely essential to the Warren Commission's “solution.” 

4 As Guth and Wrone observe: “The single most important characteristic making these critics responsible is 
their common goal to define, secure, and expose documentary evidence in this murder case, most of which 
governmental agencies choose to keep controlled and secret.” (I980:xxvi) 

5 Harold Weisberg discusses many of these records for the first time in his recently released Never Again!: 
The Government Conspiracy in the JFK Assassination. (1995) 
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never was any real interest in investigating the crime; the government's overriding concern was to pin it all on the 
dead Oswald. 

The possible motives for this range from the relatively benign rationale of national security, to the more 
reprehensible bureaucratic protection and promotion, especially in the case of the to the most disturbing and 
destructive motive of protecting those actually involved. Whatever the motive or motives, the facts demonstrate a 
massive institutional failure, extending well beyond the Warren Commission itself, to determine who killed 
President Kennedy and why. 

In his authoritative and well-documented analysis of the Kennedy assassination, Howard Roffinan wrote: 
Whoever killed President John F. Kennedy got away with it because the Warren 
Commission, the executive commission responsible for investigating the murder, engaged in a 
cover-up of the truth and issued a report that misrepresented or distorted almost every relevant 
fact about the crime. The Warren Commission, in turn, got away with disseminating falsehood 
and covering up because virtually every institution in our society that is supposed to make sure 
that the government works properly and honestly failed to function in the face of a profound 
challenge; the Congress, the law, and the press all failed to do a single meaningful thing to correct 
the massive abuse committed by the Warren Commission. (1975:9) 

Writing on the heels of Watergate, Roffinan adds, "To anyone who understood these basic facts, and there were few 
who did, the frightening abuses of the Nixon Administration that have come to be known as ‘Watergate’ were not 
unexpected and were surprising only by their nature and degree.” (1975:9) 

It is the basic hypothesis of this paper that of all the sociologically significant aspects of the Kennedy 
assassination and its aftermath, none is more significant than the institutional implications to which Roffinan refers. 
Sociologists have long recognized the centrality of institutions to both the life of the society and the life of the 
person. 6 When institutions malfunction, the continued existence of society is undermined, as are the lives of people 

^ere are, of course, many issued involved in the defining the nature of institutions, as well as their 
meaning and significance for the person and society. Although a discussion of these is beyond the scope of this 
paper, we suggest that the idea of institution developed by the founder of human ecology, the Chicago School 
sociologist, Roderick D. McKenzie represents a valuable insight. McKenzie suggested that institutions are the 
fundamental units of modem social life and, thus, need to be the focus of our analysis. (McKenzie, 1936) See also 



